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THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 








BY DR. HUMPHREY. 





Tae manner in which all the duties of life 
are taught,illustrated and enforced in the Bible, 
entitles it to the first place in every system of 
popular education. I need not say that as a 
code of morals, it is infinitely superior to every 
other. Indeed, it is the only code that can reg- 
ulate and protect the domestic relations of life, 
or render the state of society tolerable, in any 
place, or under any form of government. With- 
out the Scriptures to guide us,as we launch out 
upon the ocean of life, we should be like a ship 





\ third class-book. In this way, hundreds of its 


chapters and pages will become as “ familiar as 
household words,” to almost every scholar, be- 
fore he finishes his education; and nearly all 
the great moral land-marks which should guide 
him, will be as distinctly fixed in his mind, as 
the trees and meadows and play-grounds of his 
native home. 

Iknow it will not follow,as a matter of course, 
because a child has used the Bble for years, as 
a school-book, and is able to repeat whole chap- 
ters and even whole books by heart, that he will 
govern his future life by its pure and elevated 
precepts. He may “hate instruction and de- 
spise reproof,” and become a reprobate at an 
earlier day, than if he had never seen the Scrip- 
tures. Such fearful issues are possible; but 
who will say that they are likely to be common ? 


without either compass or rudder; and it would } Scripture ethics commend themselves power- 
be a miracle, if, in the long, dark night, we did § fully to the unsophisticated minds of children, 
not drift upon the breakers, and go to pieces.— ) and their characters will be moulded by them in 
Whoever takes the Bible for his moral directory, {a greater or less degree, where the Bible is 
will find some great general principle, to which ) daily read, as the garments of one whose lodge 


he can safely refer every question of duty 
that can ever arise under any supposable cir- 
cumstances. And can the great mass of the 
people become too early or too familiarly ac- 
quainted with its contents ? 

What we want, so far as the present life is 
concerned, is to prepare our children for th® 
highest degree of happiness, respectability and 
usefulness; to fortify them against temptation ; 
to nurture them up in all virtuous principles 
and habits; to qualify them for every social 
duty and relation; to make them good citizens, 
and prepare them to sustain and defend our 
free and glorious institutions. To this end, let 


the Bible be put into the hands of every child § object. 


isin a garden of spices,“will smell of myrrh and 
cassia.” 

On this topic, the views and reasoning of a 
distinguished advocate of popular education are 
so exceedingly just and pertinent, that I cannot 
withhold them from the reader. They are found 
in the report of a committee on colleges, acad- 
emies and common schools, which was presented 
to the Assembly of the State of New-York,two 
years ago, and understood to be from the pen 
of the Hon. Danret B. Barnarp: . 

“Moral instruction is quite as important to 
the object had in view, in popular education, as 
intellectual instruction ; it isindispensible to that 
But to make such instruction effective, 


in the State,and be daily read in every primary } it should be given according to the best code 
school. Let it be made the first, second and of morals known to the country and the age: 
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and that code, it is universally conceded, is the ) owes its form, its species, and its tint to the a- 
Bible. Hence the Bible, as containing that ) corn which dropped from its remote ancestor, 
code, so far from being arbitrarily excluded under whose shade Druids worshipped. “Hu- 
from our schools, ought to be incommon use in } man life extends beyond threescore years and 
them. ten, which bound its visible existence here.” 





“Keeping all the while in view the object of | The spirit is removed into another region, the 
popular education: the necessity of fitting the ; body 1s crumbling into dust, the very name is 
people, by moral as well as intellectual disci- ) forgotten upon earth; but living and working 
pline, for self-government, no one can doubt, { still is the influence generated by the moral 
that any system of instruction which overlooks } features of him who has so long since passed 
the training and informing of the moral facul- ) away. The characters of the dead are inwro’t 
tie’, must be wretchedly and fatally defective. | into those of the living; the generation below 
Crime and intellectual cultivation, so far from ? the sod formed that which now dwells and acts 
being dissociated in history and statistics, are ) upon earth; the existing generation is moulding 
unhappily old acquaintances and tried friends. | that which will succeed it, and distant poster- 
To. neglect the moral powers in education, is to ‘ ity shall inherit the characteristics which we in- 
cultivate not quite half the man. To cultivate fuse into cur children to-day. 
the intellect only, is to unhinge the mind and } [The Parent’s High Commission. 
destroy the essential balance of the mental 
powers—it is to light up a recess, only the bet- 
ter to show how dark it is. And if this be all ems 
thatis done, in popular education, then noth- I would impress the mind of every reader 
ing, absolutely nothing is done, towards crea- with the importance of a judicious association 
ting public virtue and forming a truly moral } of ideas. As the human mind is susceptible 
people. of both good and evil—capable of receiving 

“The moral powers must be formed and cul- ) truth, on which its well-being depends, and er- 
tivated in the schools. Children must be in- } ror, to which it is continually exposed, and 
structed in moral truth, and be taught to feel } which leads to wretchedness; as all our, know- 
habitually the force of moral obligation; and to ) ledge consists of ideas, and as these ideas are 
do this, according to the best standard, the use § retained and recollected in consequence of be- 
of the Bible for that purpose, cannot be dis- { ing associated, it plainly follows that the utmost 
pensed with. So it is believed that the great ) care should be taken through life, in forming 
majority of our people think,2nd wherever they } and associating our own ideas, and in directing 
think so in the towns, they will of course, by } or influencing others, especially children and 
their proper officers order and direct the course ) youth, in these operations. 
of instruction accordingly.” Every system of education, public or private, 

It is exceedingly gratifying to add, not only } should have the proper direction of the associ- 
that the report from which the above extracts } ating principle for its primary object. A sys- 
are copied, was accepted and adopted by the } tem of education is good only so far as it has. a 
Assembly,but that the vote upon the resolution } tendency to accomplish this object. If the as- 
appended to it, stood ayes, one hundred and } sociating principle be uniformly and rightly 
twenty-one, nays, one! directed, associations will of course be correct, 

and mental improvement will follow; but ff 

PROPAGATION OF THOUGHT. this principle be neglected or ill-directed, the 

invariable consequences will be ignorance, folly, 
and vice. 

In whatever way we either associate ideas or 
endeavor to strengthen their association, we 
should always be careful to reject. whatever is 
either absurd, or useless, or inconsistent with 
sound morals, and unadulterated truth, and 
constantly endeavor to produce literary, scien- 
tific and moral excellence. 1 

[Hallworth’s Ration! Mnemonics. 








ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 














Who shall say at what point in the stream of 
time the personal character of any individual 
now on earth shall cease to influence? A sen- 
timent, a habit of feeling, once communicated to 
another mind, is gone; it is beyond recall ; if it 
bore the stamp of virtue, it is blessing man and 
owned by heaven; if its character was evil, 
vain the remorse that would revoke it, vain the 
gnawing anxiety that would commute its mis- 
chief; its immediate, and to us visible effect 
may soon be spent; its remote one, who shall 
calculate? 











& ¥or young children everything should be 
short. Short sessions, short lessons, short reci- 
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The oak which waves in our forest to-day, — tations—everything short, save recesses. 
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PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. A read humbly, simply, and faithfully.— 

Presume not upon thyself, but place thy hope. 
in God.—Do what lieth in thy power, and 
God will assist thy good-will. 





The principal pyramids are situated about 
three hours’ sail up the river of the Nile, 
near the place where the ancient city of 
Memphis stood. The four most remark- 
able fabrics of this kind are nearly’ on the 
diagonal line, and about four hundred paces 
from each other. The four faces exactly 
correspond tothe four cardinal points. The 
two most northren are the largest, and their 
perpendicular hight has been calculated at 
500 feet. The bottom of the first is exact- 
ly 693 feet each way ( that is square) and 
therefore covers more than eleven acres of 
land. The inclined plane is equal to the 
base, and the angles and the base form an 
equilateral triangle. The number of steps 
have been variously computed; but they are 
between 207 and 212 ; these steps, or layers, 
are from two and a half to four feet high, 
and are broad in proportion to their hight. 
The other two pyramids are much less in 
magnitude, but they have some peculiarities 
deserving notice. It appears that the rock 
at the foot of the mountain has been smooth. 
ed with a chisel, and that this rocky plain is 
about eighty feet perpendicular above the le- 
vel of the ground overflowed with the Nile. 
Yet in this space we find a number of shells 
and petrified oysters among the sands which 
cover the rocks, and in this quarter, too, are 
picked up the beautiful flint stones which, on 
account of the singularity of their colors, 
are more esteemed than agate for snuff box- 
es and the handles of knives. 








Epvoation.—Are you an educated man? 
We do not ask whether you graduated at col- 
lege or the work-bench—at the anvil or. the 
hod—but we simply ask, are you educated? 
If so, immense responsibilities are yours. — 
Your education is a mighty machine, put into 
your hands to work fer God and humanity— 
to elevate and improve mankind. Have you 
so put it in motion that you begin to see the 
glorious results of your labors? Have you 
improved the neighborhood, the town or state 
in which you live? What have you done?— 
Have your voice and your pen been silent or 
active? 

We pray you, voung men of education, to 
look to vour responsible stations, and if you 
have so long neglected some duty,commence 
now to discharge it as in the presence of Him 
who has thus endowed you with capacities to 
be co-workers with Him in redeeming the 
world. Lose notan hour of your precious 
time; for now you may influence minds. that 
will never again come within your reach. 
Work--work—and God himself will give you 
success. 


eee -_ SS 


Vanity oF Ricues.—An Arab had lost his 
way iu the desert, and was near dying of 
hunger and thirst. After wandering about 
a long time. he found one of the cisterns or 
reservoirs of water from which the pilgrims 
and their camels drink, and, also, a small 
ieather bag, which lay on the sand.‘ God 
be praised!”’ he cried, as he picked it up 
and examined it, “this must certainly be 
either dates or nuts ; how I will refresh my- 
self with them!’ In this sweet hope» he 
quickly opened the bag, saw its contents, and 
cried, in complete misery—‘“ Ah, they are 


only pearls!’ 








PEARLS FOR STRINGING.—Good men do not 
easily give credit to every thing one tells 
them ; because they know human frailty is 
prone to evil, and every subject to fail in 
words.—It is great wisdom not to be rash in 
thy proceedings, not to stand stiffly io thine 
own opinion.—It is wisdom not to believe 
every thing that thou hearest, nor presently 
to relate again to others what thou hast 
heard, or dost believe:—Consult with a wise 
and conscientious man, and seek to be M. 
structed by a better than thyself, rather than 
to follow thine own inventions.—A good life 
maketh a man wise according to God, and 
giveth him experience in manv things.—The 
humbler one is, and more resigned unto God, 
the more prudent and contented shall he be 
in all things.—We ought to read plain and 
devout books, as willingly as high and pro 
found ones.—Search not who spake this, but &@& The district-school has been rightly 
mark what is spoken.—If thou desire to pro- , called “the home of democracy.” 





BZ It is good sometimes to have troubles 
and crosses ;_ for they often make a man‘en- 
ter into himself, and to consider the vanity 
of all earthly things. 





22 Set a value upon the smallest morsels of 
knowledge. These fragments are the dust of 
diamonds. 
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KNOWLEDGE. 








A chief distinction of the present day, is a 
community of opinions and knowledge among 
men, in different nations, existing in a degree’ 
heretofore unknown. Knowledge, in our time, 
has triumphed,and is triumphing over distance, 
over differences of language, over diversity of 
habits, and over prejudice. 

_ The civilized and christian world is fast learn- 
ing the great lesson,that differences of nation do 
not imply necessary hostility, and that all con- 
tact need not be war. The whole world is be- 
coming a field for intellect to act in. Energy 
of mind, genius, power, wheresoever it exists, 
may speak out in any tongue, and the worLp 
will hear it. A great chord of sentiment runs 
through the two continents and vibrates over 
both. Every breeze wafts intelligence from 
country to country; every wave rolls it; all 
ive it forth, and all, in turn, receive it. There 
is a vast commerce of ideas; there are marts 
and exchanges for intellectual discoveries, and 
a wonderful fellowship of those personal intel- 
ligences, which make up the mind and opinion 
oft the age. Mind is the great lever of all things; 
human thought is the process by which human 
ends are ultimately answered; and_ the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, so astonishing in the last 
half century, has rendered innumerable minds, 
variously gifted by nature, competent to be 
competitors or fellow-workers on the theatre of 
intellectual operation. [ Webster. 


DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Besides being well-bred, the tutor should 
_knowthe world well; the ways, the humors,the 
* follies, the cheats, the faults of the age he has 

fallen into, and particularly of the country he 
livesin. These he should be able to show to 
his pupil, as he finds him capable; teach him 
skill in men, and their manners; pull off the 
mask which their several callings cover them 
with; and make his-pupil discern what lies at 
the bottom, under such appearances; that he 
may not, as the young are too apt to do, judge 
of intrinsic merit by the pomp of external 
show. 

A governor should teach his scholar to guess 
at, and beware of the designs of men he hath 
to do with, neither with too much suspicion nor 
with too much confidence; but, as the youth is 
most inclined to either side, rectify, and bend 
him the other way. 

He should accustom him to make, as far as 
possible, a true judgment of men by those 

“marks which serve best to show what they are, 








and give a prospect into their inside; which 

often shows itself in little things, especially 

when they are not on parade, and upon their 
ard. 

He should acquaint him with the true state 
of the world, and dispose him to think no man 
better or worse, wiser or more foolish, than he 
really is. Thus, by safe and insensible degrees, 
he will pass from a boy to aman; which Is the 
most hazardous in the whole course of life. 

[Locke. 





Tue Txacner.—The Teacher who instructs 
us in the reason of things; who meets us in 
life’s morning with the earliest ray of know- 
ledge; who pours upon our noon of strength 
its refreshing beams, and who teaches, that its 
decline shall melt into the “light of the more 
perfect day”—the teacher, though no monu- 
ments shall be erected to his memory—though 
poetry should not write upon them its living 
numbers, yet will livein the enduring grati- 
tude of posterity, honored of men, when the 
teacher and the taught shall have ascended to 
the great Instructor of all, blest of God. 

[ Mansfield. 





Epvcation.—It is a companion which no 
misfortune can depress—no clime destroy—no 
enemy alienate—no despotism enslave. At 
home a friend—abroad an introduction—in sol- 
itude a solace—in. society an ornament. It 
chastens vice—it guides and directs virtue— 
and gives at once a grace and government to 
genius. 


z= A gentle heart is like ripe fruit which 
bends so low that it is at the mercy of every 
one who chooses to pluck it, while the harder 
fruit keeps out of reach. 








Ra Nothing tends more to make people of 
one mind than being of one heart. If they feel 
heart to heart, they will be apt to see eye to 
eye. 


Az If children are useful in after life, it 
will be because they obtained the power to be 
sowhile they were.young. , 


RF Life, to the young, is a fairy tale just 
opened ; tothe old it is a tale read through, end- 
ing with death. 


£2 Elementary schools bestow and sustain 
the nation’s liberty. 
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SELECTION OF BOOKS. 


It is gratifying to see evidence of awakened at- 
tention to the importance of discrimination in the 
selection of studies and authors for perusal. Dis- 
crimination here is quite as important as in the 
selection of living companions. There is every 
reason why a young gentleman should not 
choose as intimate companions those who are 
corrupt in their principles, or vicious in their 
practice. To do so evinces a wrong previous 
bias, a wrong state of feeling on his own part, 
and a preparedness to proceed to still greater 
lengths in ways of evil. 

He whose feelings are virtuous and who desires 
to pursue the ways of true wisdom, will choose 
the wise and virtuous for his intimate compan- 
ions. Virtue has trials enough. in this world in 
the necessary intercourse to which duty calls 
with men of every character, without running 
unnecessarily into temptation. And even the 
heart most strongly established in correct prin- 
ciples is exposed to suffer injury, if compelled 
to associate long with the unprincipled and im- 

ure, 
vainfal and injured feelings. What right-minded 
man could endure to hear the scoffer at all 
things sacred, pour into his ear all day long and 
day after day, his profane and blasphemous sen- 
timents? But the reader of a book tilled with 
similar sentiments, willingly exposes himself 
to an influence quite as injurious! 

But not only books strongly marked as evil 
are to be avoided; but those also which convey 
no profitable instruction to compensate for the 
time bestowed upon them. _ Life is short: time 
is precious: the field of real and useful knowl- 
edge, wide. He then who would make the 
most of the opportunities within his reach for 
gaining useful knowledge must not throw away 
his time either in profitless or injurious read- 
ing. There is no need of it. Books adapted 
to impart real and lasting benefit, are in this 
land of light and advantages within the reach 
of all. [Billington’s Review. 


FAMILY AND SOCIAL READING. 











The benefits of social reading are manifold. 
Pleasures shared with others, are increased b 
the partnership. A book istenfolda book when 
read in the company of beloved friends, by the 
ruddy fire, on the wintry evening; and when 
our intellectual pleasures are bathed in domes- 
tic affection. An elegant writer, commending 
the practice of reading aloud, says: 

_ “Among a thousand means of making home 
attractive—a main point in ethics—this stands 


It must at least suffer the annoyance of 


{ high. What is more pleasing? What more 


attractive? What more rational? He would 
be a benefactor indeed, who should devise a 
plan for redeeming our evenings; and rallying 
the young men who scatter to clubs and taverns 
and brawling assemblies, Such a reformer and 
inventor would deserve a garland of heart’s- 
ease, from the hands ofslighted woman. Fam- 
ilies which are in a state of mutual repulsion 
have no evening together over books or music. 
The master is at the frequented bar-room. The 
boys are at some public room or place of amuse- 
ment. The girls are abroad in full dress. The 
mother sits at home, in spectacles. And the 
several parties straggle in, weary and sometimes 
surly, at such hours as suit their whim, and 
then only because nature demands sleep, It 
is well if even this, at length, is not sought away 
from home. . 

“There is a higher reason still, in favor of the 
practice here recommended. Written language 
is the vehicle of a vast body of truth relating to 
our spiritual and immortal part; truth which 
we are prone to neglect,and truth which isnev- 
er without a social reference. Nowhere is the 
volume of holy wisdom more appropriate, than 
when read aloud in the household assembly; - 
nowhere is religion more sweetly intermingled, 
with the attachments of the heart. Heavenly 
counsels are not the less impressive when con- 
veyed in the winning tones of the familiar and 
cherished voice. 

“I beg leave to add, this is a pleasure for the 
poor man’s house, and for this I love it. The 
poor man, if educated,is placed almost on a level 
with the prince, in respect to the best part of 
literary wealth. Let him ponder the sugges- 
tion, and enjoy the privilege.” 





Born Partres Hearp.—Whenever a child 
prefers a complaint against his instructor, let it 
be borne in mind that the evidence is, presump- 
tively, in favor of the latter. It is always to 
be presumed, until facts shall appear to do a- 
way the presumption, that a person of mature 
age, of approved character and standing in so- 
ciety and placed by proper authority in a re- 
sponsibie station, is more likely to be right than 
a mere child. The ordinary rules of justice 
demand that the adult be held innocent until 
sufficient evidence to the contrary shall be ad- 
duced. i 





Ace The virtue of mankind, and the know- 
ledge which invigorates that virtue and ren- 
ders it more surely useful, are the chief objects 
which benevolence shauld have in view. 

[Dr. Brown. 
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TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 





Few children are aware of the importance of 
education. Every parent and teacher should, 
therefore, make all reasonable exertions to con- 
vince his children or pupils of this by personal 
attention and by private encouragement. The 
minds ofall children are not equally developed, 
even under the same or very nearly the same 
‘circumstances in life. How much less, then, 
when not equally favorable! Many of the 
children have the advantage of kind, well-in- 
formed parents—others have not. All these 
things should be weighed well by the teacher ; 
and a word of encouragement should be given, 
when needed. How much may be done by a 
kind word! 

Those who are dull or behind others, either 
from having been neglected at home, or from 
any other cause, should be especially encour- 
aged by the teacher. 

Parents, when the family is visited by stran- 
gers, should say, on introducing their children, 
“This is master George, or mister William, or, 
miss Mary,” as the case may be; and if it can 
be done in truth, immediately add, “and I have 
the pleasure of saying that he is a very good 
boy,” or “that she is a very good girl.”. This 
will encourage the child to do well; and it will 
have more influence on the good conduct of the 
child during the visit of the strangers, than all 
the threatenings and whippings that could be 
inflicted. 

Children are naturally inquisitive. This, in 
every reasonable and suitable manner, should 
be encouraged by all parents and teachers.— 
The “hold your tongue,” and the “children 
should be seen and not heard” systems of edu- 
cation are barbarous ones. Such a course will 
cause the child to become diffident, puerile and 
discouraged. 

Praise and approbation are the very best 
means of encouragement for children to do 
well, and form the strongest incentives to good 
action. 

A young lady of my acquaintance, who has 
charge of one of the departments in a boys’ 
school, in a neighboring city, states that a lady 
came to her school oné morning with her son, 
‘about twelve years of age, who “had been sus- 
pended from every other school in that section 
of the city for truancy and other bad conduct.” 
The mother said to her, “he is a very bad boy. 
His father and I have whipped him and whip- 
ped him, but it does no good. You will be 
obliged to punish"him because he‘is'so very 
bad.” rt 

The young lady, immediately after the moth- 








I then gave him a seat in a class; and occasion- 
ally, for several days, requested him to do er- 
rands for me; and I never had a better boy in 
school than Charles was, during the eighteen 
months he attended my school.” This boy 
had, most probably, never received any en- 
couragement to do well before. 
[Lyman Cobb. 





MEMORY, 





er left the school-room, said to the boy ina very 
kind and affectionate manner, (she was a 
cheerful and pleasant young lady,) “Charles, I 
wish you to go to Mr. ’s,in R street, 
and take a letter for me; and as it is a matter of 
some importance to me, I wish you to go and 
return as soon.as you can without injury to 
yourself, and bring me an answer.” “The boy 
then,” said the young lady, “raised his head, 
(which till then had been dropped down,) and 
smiled. He took the letter, and judging from 
the time he was absent, and his appearance 
when he returned, he must have run all the 
way there and back. I complimented his 
promptness, expressed fears that he had injured 
himself in consequence of running so fast, and 
thanked him for his kindness in going for me; 
with all of which he seemed highly pleased.— 
The great point in cultivating the memory is 

to gain command of the attention. A habit of 
attentive thought is better than all the artificial 
memories ever contrived. To the formation of 

) such a habit, sufficient efforts have not often 
) been directed. Therefore it is that we hear of 
many persons complaining of the want of mem- 
ory. They cannot remember the lectures,ser- 
) mons and addresses which they hear, por the 
books which they read. 
All seems to run through their minds like 
water through asieve. They were entertained 
and even edified, they would say, but ask them 
to state what it was that entertained and in- 
structed them, and they cannot-tell. Close at- 
tention,or rather persevering effort to give elose 
attention, will help even such a memory.. The 
too common practice is to attempt to fill the 
store-house of the memory before the founda- 
tion is laid, or a habit of attentive thought is 
formed. 











Ecurpses.—There will be two eclipses during 
the present month. The first will be a partial 
eclipse of the Sun, on the morning of the 5th— 
visible to ear/y risers in some parts of the Uni- 
ted States. The second will be a total eclipse 
of the Moon, March 19th—visible in the east- 
ern part of the United States. 
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a itont THE TABLES TURNED. “TI stand to my bet,” Gordon calmly re- 
[2° ’ plied, a half-concealed smile lighting his coun- 


At seven o’clock the dinner was served, and 


a more excellent one was never given in Calcut- ? 


ta; but as everything must come to an end, so 
this excellent dinner was at last finished; the 
desert was served up, and the hookahs be- 
gan to emit their guttural notes. Many were 
the subjects broached and got rid of; many the 
toasts which enlivened this fashionable feast — 
At length, by the most skillful manceuvring,and 
with infinite tact, Macauley brought the beau- 
ty of the new tables on the tapis. Every one 
admired them, and felt grateful to them for 
having so lately supported the rich dinner of 
their host. 

“They are the finest mahogany I ever saw,” 
said Briscoe. 

“They are perfect. I never saw any so well 
proportioned in my life. I must have some 
— like them,” said a dinner-giving old civ- 
ilian. 

“They are too high,” chimed in Charles 
Macauley, with affected indifference: “just a 
little too high. Don’t you think they are, 
Gordon ?” 

“ On the contrary,” replied the host, “ if any- 
ring, I should consider them to be ashade too 
ow.” 

“You are mistaken, my dear fellow. I have 
an excellent eye, and I am sure I am right.— 
No table should exceed two feet six, and these 
are at least one inch higher. Now don’t bet, 
James, don’t bet, for I’m sure of the fact. I 
cannot be deceived. My eye is always cor- 
rect.” 

“Not bet? If it were not that the tables 
were my own, and consequently, that I should 
bet on a certainty, I would lay you a lack of 
rupees that they are not more than thirty inch- 
es in height.” 

“Qh, if you are willing, I'll take the bet— 
but remember, gentlemen, I tell you before- 
hand, that I am certain of the fact. I say that 
these tabies are at least thirty-one inches from 
the ground.” 

. “Done—for a lack of rupees!” cried Gor- 
don. 
“Done!” echoed Charley. 

“Their betting-books were brought, and the 
wager duly registered. A servant was order- 
ed to bring in a yard-measure, When Macauley 
turned around with an air of triumph, and re- 
marked— 

“You may save yourselves the trouble of 
measuring. Ha! ha!” and he chuckled with 
delight. “I warned yow fairly that I was 
betting on acertainty; so you cannot beg off.” 





tenance. : 
“Well, then, pay me the money. I measur- 
ed the tables this morning, while you were 
shaving, and here is a memorandum of their 
height—thirty-one inches, exactly!” and the 
colonel burst into a fit of laughter, as he produ- 
ced his pocket-book. 

“T know you did,” said James. “I saw you 
do so in my leoking-glass.” The colonel start- 
ed. “So, as soon as you had gone away,know- 
ing well your intentions, I had an inch sawed 
off from every leg. So, for once, my knowing 
friend, the tables are turned!” 

Charles Macauley left Calcuttathe next day 
£1,600 poorer than the day he arrived, and, 
still worse, the yourgest ensigns quiz him a- 
bout the story to this very day. 

[ Bentley’s Miscellany. 
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Socrates anv nis Puri.—A young man, 
who was a great talker,was sent by his parents 
to Socrates, to learn the art of oratory. On 
being presented to his tutor, the lad spome for 
along time without stopping, so that Socrates 
was out of all patience with him. When the 
bargain came to be struck, Socrates charged a 
double price. 

“Why do you charge me 
youth. 

“ Because,” said the orator, “I must teach 
you two sciences; the one how to hold your 
tongue, and the other how to speak.” The 
latter requires as much grace as does the 
former. 


double 2” said the 
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Harry Tvurn.—An Oxonian borrowed two 
sovereigns of a brother collegian, promising to 
return them soon in some shape or other. “I 
should like to have them back as nearly as 
possible in the shape of two, sovereigns,” ob- 
served the lender, and I trust you will not for- 
get the old adage—‘bis dat qui cito dat’—he 
gives twice who gives quickly.’” 

“Then we are quits,” exclaimed the bor- 
rower, instantly tossing back one of the sove- 
reigns. 





Stnevtar and Prvrat.*—An old footman, 
having read Lindley Murray, was very precise 
in his announcements when ushering in visitors. 
On one cceasion, a gentlemen by the name of 
Foot, with a daughter on each arm, was ush- 
ered into the drawing-room, with this intro- 
duction— , 

“Mr. Foot and the two Misses Feet.” 5 
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MUSICAL CATECHISM. 

What is a slur? 

Almost any remark which one singer makes 
about another. 

What notes require a greater length of time 
than others ? ' 

Notes of hand, signed by bankrupt debtors. 

What is beating time ? 

Singing so fast that time cannot keep up 
with you. 

What is a rest ? 

Leaving the choir to get refreshments during 
sermon-time. 

What is singing with the understanding ? 

Marking time on the floor with the foot. 

What is a staccato movement? 

Leaving the choir in a huff, because one is 
dissatisfied with some of the leader’s require- 
ments. 

What is figured base ? - 

The scribbling found on the blank pages of 
singing-books, supposed to be executed during 
sermon-time. 

What is a swell? 

A professor of music who pretends to know 
every thing about the science, yet cannot con- 
ceal his ignorance. 

With what propriety could a clarionet be 
employed as an accompaniment to church mu- 
sic? 


With about the same as a tin-kettle,beat with 
a pair of tongs, might be used with an Aolian 


What is a legato movement? 
The escape of Santa Anna at Cerro Gordo. 
[Lynn News. 


LAFONTAINE AND THE APPLE. 








4 The good Lafontaine was in the habit of eating 
every morning, a baked apple. One day he 
had placed one to cool on his mantel-piece, and 
had gone meanwhile into his library. .One of 
his friends entered his room, saw the apple and 
ate it. Lafontaine, on re-entering, not seeing 
his apple, doubted not what had really become 
of it. 

“Ah!” he cried, “who has eaten the apple I 
put on the mantel ?” r 
“Tt was not I,” r@plied the other. 
“So much the better, my friend.” 
“And for what reason ?” 
“ Because I had put arsenic in it to poison 
the rats.” 
“Arsenic? I ‘am poisoned,” cried the other, 
uick—for Heaven’s sake, bring me some anti- 
ote iad v} 


“Be calm, my friend,” said Lafontaine, smi- 
ling, “it was a trick to which I resorted to dis- 
cover who had eaten my apple.” 





Aw Intustration—A_ pedagogue in Berk- 
shire County, not long since inquired of Apr 
mising member of his grammar-class—“ What 
part of speech is Oh! and Ah!—or what was 
an Interjection?” The lad not knowing, the 
knight of the rod attempted to illustrate by 
asking —“ What would you say if a man seized 
you violently by the arm?” 

“Why, I should tell him to let go, darnation 
quick!” 








AZ We scarcely know of a more touching 
instance of “the-ruling passion strong in death,” 
than is afforded of a school-master who had 
gone in and out before successive little flocks, 
in the same place, for upwards of thirty years. 
When the film of death was gathering over his 
eyes, which were soon to open in the presence 
of Him who took little children in his arms and 
blessed them, he said: 

“It is getting dark——the boys may go out 
——-school’s dismissed !”” 


B@ A singing-master, while teaching his 
pupils, was visited by his brother of the tune- 
ful art. “Sir,” he inquired, “do you use a pipe ?” 

“No sir,” replied Semibreve, very gravely, 
“T chew!” 


S&T Why are many of the small children in 
our schools, who sit on high benches, like No- 
ah’s dove ? 

Because they have no place for the soles of 
their feet. 

















A SONG FOR CHILDREN, 
O turn that little foot aside, 
Nor crush beneath its tread, 
The humblest creature of the earth, 
That looks to God for bread. 


Thou should’st not dare in wanton sport, 
Such wondrous skill to mar; 

To stop the tide of jgyous life, 
Which God hath nourished there. 


If He who made the universe 
Stoops down in kindest love, 

To make an insect of the earth, 
From the high throne above! 


O, who would dare that insect’s life 
In wantoness destroy ; 

Or give a pang to anything 
That he has made for joy ? 
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education. Butas almost every object intended 
for good has been, and may be perverted from its 
EE A Sc ; original design, we here propose to enumerate a 
few evils, whieh, in our opinion, should be 
especially guarded against in conducting these 
) exercises. ' 
1. Let not the proposed examination be con- 
) sidered a matter of too much importance.— 
Due preparation for such an event, and a regard 
for the appearance of the school, combined with 
) a laudible ambition for its reputation, are indeed 
proper, nay, highly commendable. But what 
we most strenuously object to, is,the practice of 
devoting the eutire energies of a school to the 
one idea of * appearing well on the last day.”— 
We have known teachers and scholars devote 
weeks and even months of their time to the study 
and review of those lessons which are to consti- 
tute their recitations and exercises on the day of 





To CorrEsPponDENTS.— 
Mudville, No. 5,”’ is unavoidably postponed un- 
til our next. 

“Our School-System” is declined on account 
of its length. We have read it partially, but > 
cannot complete a perusal of it during the pres- 
ent month. 

“The Teacher” is somewhat more extended 
than the last. We have commenced a daily 
course of reading thereon. 





a) 
y 
¢ 

Dean or Jon Quincy Apams.—The Hon. 
John Quincy Adams, the venerable patriot and ; 
statesman, died at Washington, on the 23d of 
February last, in the 82d year of his age. He 
was boro on the 11th of July, 1767, and for the 
last sixty-five years has been activeby engaged in ; 
public life, having occupied, during that period, | €Xamination. 
the highest official station within the gift of a | 2. Let not the exercises be so conducted as to 
free and sovereign people. Nor was he more excite the vanity of the scholar. We have at- 
distinguished as a statesman, than as a philan- | ‘ended examinations which in every other respect 
thropist and scholar. He was ever foremost in ( Were admirably conducted, but we were pained 
the defence of suffering and oppressed humanity, ) ' notice an inordinate love of approbation evinced 
and in literary attainments was unexcelled by } by many of the pupils, who were constantly 
the ripest scholars of the day. turning to the audieuce,as if expecting to receive 

But the voice of the “old man eloquent” is ) their applause. 
hushed in the stillness of the grave; and a mighty 3. Let each scholar have a due proportion in 
nation, with unaffected sorrow, weep over his} the exercises. We think the teachers are some- 
urn. A pillar of the state has fallen—and an- ) times censurable in this respect. Do they not 
other of the remaining few of that Spartan band § Prefer to spend more time in hearing advanced 
of other days, has been borne to his last resting classes than they should? Is not some favorite 
place. “Peace to his ashes—perennial laurels ) Cass, which has made the most progress, liable 








to his pame.” to have more than its just proportion of the time, 

; in order that the school may appear to better ad- 

School Examinations, vantage? And are not poorer classes,which have 

a few forward scholars, possessed of rare vocal 

A practice bas prevailed almost from time im- ? powers, allowed to recite in concert, that the en- 

memorial,and is even becoming more prevalentat } tire class may receive the commendation of the 
the present day, whtch, although generally pro- spectators? " 





Music.—We refer our musical readers to a 
perfect gemin.the way of melody, in another 
part of the Educator. The composer, J.C. Ap- 
for general public examination. Ams, Esq., has fully sustained his well-earned 

When judiciously managed, we doubt not that } reputation as a musical artist of distinguished tal- 
school exhibitions and examinations have aben- ent and ability. 


serious injury to the cause of education. We 
refer to the custom of setting apart a specified 


ductive of great good, is sometimes the source of 
time, usually the last day of a term or quarter, 
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"4s Bditorial Rambles” are omitted iu the pres- AGENTS FOR THE EDUCATOR. 
ent number. for want of room. —_— 


Atiecany County.—M. J. Rosenburg, of 
Almond. 








American Biography. Curemune County.—Daniel B. Ross, of El- 
DAO LOLOL mira. 

F For the Monthly Educator. Livinesron County.—A. B. Miller,of Dans- 
GEORGE CLINTON, ville. 

, Genesee County.—Ezra D. Barker, of Le 
BY THE EDITOR. Roy. 





ONTARIO County.—Wm. D. Gregory, of 
Hopewell; H. Underhill, of Canandaigua; and 
Wm. Orton, of Geneva. 


Oraner County.—W. B. Latham, of Salis- 


George Clinton, youngest son of Col. Charles 
Clinton, was ‘bora ir Ulster County, July 26, 
1739. During his youth he was especially dis- 


tinguished for his enterprise and ambition. He } uty Mills. 

accompanied his brother, James Clinton, in his Orteans Counry.—J. W. Barker, of Ken- 
ie A - - (dail. 

expedition against Frontenac. ln May, 1775, s c 

he took his seat as member of the Continential oe ountr.—A. E. Crane, ‘of Horn- 

Congress. He voted for the declaration, but ha- Yares Counry.—Benjamin F.Cook,of Peon- 

ving received the appointment of brigadier-gen- 5 Yap, 


TravEe.iine Acents.—Rev. David L.Hunn, 


eral,be was not present when the instrument was 
of Rochester; and H. W. Oliphant, of Sweden. 


ready for signature. 

On the 20th of April, 1777, he was chosen the 
first governor under the new constitution, and 
held that office during three successive periods, 
or eighteen years. As the enemy were advan- 
cing up the Hudson in the fall of 1777, he took 
command of fort Montgomery, and in connection 
with his brother, made a gallant defence on the 
6th of October, On the 17th of June 1778, he 
was chosen president of the Convention held at 
Poughkeepsie, for taking into consideration the 
provisions of the Federal constitution in relation 
to the state of New York. In 13801, he was a- 
gain elected governor for aterm of three years; at 
the-close of which time he was elevated to the 
Vice-presidency of the United States. He died 
while in that station, at Washington, April 30, 
1812, in the 73d year of his age. 

ANECDOTES OF GOV. CLINTON. 

Tbe decision and energy which always charac- 
terised Gov. Clinton, are well known. As an in- 
stance of this, it is related that, while residing in 
New York.soon after the close of the Revolution, 
a British officer, who had been particularly ob- 
noxious to the Americans,was placed in a cart to 
be,tarred and feathered. Gov. Clinton, passing 
at the same moment, rushed in among the mob, 
and with a drawn sword rescued the sufferer. 

As he was at onetime, in lis old age, attempt- 
ing to rise froma dioner-table, he fell, but was 
caught by a lady seated near him. “Thus should 
lever wish to fall,” said he, ‘into the hands 
of the ladies.” 








Communications. 
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For the Monthly Educator. 
Study of the Dead Languages. 





Popular opinion, at present, seems to favor the 
study of the dead languages. It is nothing un- 
common for the ordinary student to be seen at the 
shrine of learning with his compilations of classic 
lore. It is nothing new to see in his library, 
Greek and Latin authors. Our ears have grown 
familiar with the expression—* I am reading the 
languages.” Nolonger is it considered an inno- 
vation for the school-boy to repeat—‘‘amo, amas, 
amat.”” So common ate the votaries of this 
kind of literature, that it is now reckoned no 
hazardous undertaking to join ia the march with- 
out reasons why, and follow on witb the countless 
throng to imaginative glory and.renown. 

Custom tends in that direction, and to become 
a linguist is the student's pride; frequently the 
height “of his ambition. Through the thick 
gloom of Greek and Latin verbs, their termina- 
tions and conjugations, he feigns to behold the 
future orator, statesman, scholar and divine in alt 
their majesty; because, in truth, public sentiment 
directs him thither, calling him learned who has 
classic attainments, and speaks of such an one 
in high commendation of his peculiar merit. As- 
spiring to be noble, he drinks in with avidity 
whatever engages the minds of the many, cher- 
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ishing the hope that through these ancient relics, } cially teachers who require it oftheir pupils, the 
he raay arrive at admiring greatness and stand } demand is made. 

on envied heigits, though he cannot quite see I would say to students, consent not to bow in 
why such should be the case, from mental exer- | submission at the shrine of the dead languages, 
tion in that quarter. It cannot be from the na- ( until your instructors can point out to you the 
ture and tendency of these studies, and he can { importance of so doing. Take it not for granted 
only look to popular opinion for support. that because in our seminaries aud colleges so 
much classic- knowledge is required ere you can 
graduate and possess their ‘“Sheep-Skins,” 4t is 
required for your benefit. To retain you in col- 
lege walls as long as possible,is an object. Sec- 
ondary causes and selfish motives may move the 
learned, the wise, and him professing piety; as 
well as the ignorant, the: foolish, and the openly 
wicked. Quit not the fair and fertile fields of 
nature’s research, to battle on the plains of olden 
time and scan the fruitless pages of forgotten 
tongues. 

While the one lures us on in the pursuit of 
knowledge more sacred and excellent; delights 
the fancy; repays at every step. our toil;.lifts the 
curtain of the wonderful and explains the mys- 
terious; the other sickens the thought of farther 
advancement, inviting not onward by its eharms; 
deadens the fancy, repays not its votaries, nor un- 
folds any of the remarkable phenomena which 
daily attract our attention,explaining their origin, 
their mission,or destination. The one teaches us 
to place ourselves in harmony with the mate+ 
rial world, to bid defiance to the destroying ele- 
ments, to turn aside the thunderbolt, and play. 
securely with the lightningsof heaven; to escape 
the dangers which constantly surround us, and 
through nature’s works, perfect and astonishing, 
associates us with God: the other teaches us pot 
the safe-guards of life and happiness, and to be- 
hold,exulting,sights so saddening to the ignorant, 
nor associates us with any thing pure and noble, 
but with the superstition, the mythology, the 
) wickedness and barbarism of asin-sunken age.— 
The one inspires us with devotion, by teaching 
us humility, and our dependeuce upon the Al- 
mighty; the other seems to insulate us frgm soci- 
ety, and produces in usa feeling of independence, 
pride and haughtiness. 

From these considerations, then, we are led to 
conclude that life is oo short and our years too 
fleeting to be spent in the acqusition of the dead 
languages: and, on the other hand,that the study 
of art and nature, only. give excellence or due 
remuneration inthe end. R.R. Carkins. 


But, the present bas been styled an age of 
utility; an age in which employment that does not 
offer substantial, real improvement, is deemed 
unworthy the attention of the patriot and scholar. 
May not the student, then, with due respect to 
his teachers, demand of them the practical bear- 
ing, the good end proposed, equivalent to the la- 
bor bestowed, in the acquisition of the dead lan- 
guages? If the demand be made, the teacher 
gravely replies—‘Discipline of mind.” Ask 
another, and yet another, and each more knuw- 
ingly affirms— Discipline of the mind.” This 
is the first, second and third reply. It is the 
great reason, first and last. But, retorts the in- 
quiring, cautious student, should [ not expect 
something valuable, some real, useful attainment, 
from multiplied years of diligent research, and 
health impaired by lengthed toil? Could I consent 
to spend five or six years, in the morning of life, in 
laborious exertion, were not rewards alluring and 
magnified placed at the goal?) And can not at- 
tain that same strength and vivacity of mind, as 
fully develope the perceptive and thinking facul- 
ties, in the pursuit of the sciences, where study 
itself is pleasure; as in pursuing the dry and an- 
cient classics, where, even the hope of distant 
rdcompense ‘but faintly glimmers? Admit thar, 
but then, says the teacher, you get much inform- 
tion and history, many ideas and modes of ex- 
pression, a knowledge of early institutions and 
‘customs that is not found in other books. Very 
true!—but, let me ask, of what benefit will it be 
to me or to coming generations, if I study these ? 
barbarous ages, and )earn their history, their in- 
testine wars, their superstition, their idolatry!— 
Can such knowledge as this be turned to account, 
and énhance the happiness and safety of man? 
Will it euable him to allay the aggravated forms 
of human suffering, or put himself in harmony 
with nature’s wonder-working agents? Is such 
knowledge as this the recompense of classic 
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appears, where is the practical benefit, wherein 
the utility? To teachers and others, who advo- 
cate the study of the dead languages, anil espe-’ Avoca, N. Y.: 1848. 
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books,since he can teach much more successfully 
from works with which he is familiar. This is 
in part true, but still there is but a trifling differ- 
ence in the multifarious books that are published 
upon the same branch of study, and besides this, 
the teacher himself should so thoroughly un- 
derstand the branch of study, as to use the book 
only as a sort of reference, for the use of the 
scholar, while his instructor should be independ- 
ent, embodying the principles of the study in it- 
self. Besides, if uniformity of text-books were 
secured throughout a county, for instance, the 
institutions at which the teachers are educated, 
would naturally adopt the same books, and thus 
the objection would be obviated. 

But after.all, to secure uniformity in public 
schools among teachers, we must have uniform- 
ity in their preparation. This necessarily re-_ 
quires harmony of viewsand uniformity of prac- 
tice among the teachers of academies aod other 
institutions, where these teachers receive their 
education. It is an old saying that * itis hard 
teaching an old dog new tricks,” and probably 
all that can be done to secure harmony among 
these preceptors, professors, &c. who have be- 
come confirmed in present practices, and may be 
prejudices,by long continued habit, must be done 
by means of frequent intercourse, interchange of 
views, mutual concession, and the cultivation of 
a teachable disposition. 

But I have one other thought to suggest; one 
which I confess did not originate with me, but 
which I deem worthy of serious attention. The 
State Normal School was established at Albany 
with reference, as its name indicates, to securing 
this very desideratum—harmony of views and 
uniformity of practice among teachers. The 
plan, or rather the principle,isa good one,and ifit 
could be fully applied, would be as effective,pro- 
bably, as anything thing that could be adopted. 
But | think it must be evident to every person of 
judgment that it can never be made efficient in 
the accomplishment of the thing intended,so lung 
as it is confined in its operations as at present.— 
To suppose that a single school, having its loca- 
tion at one extremity of the State, could, in any 
reasonable length of time, work any perceptible 
change in the system of public schools through- 
out the State,and particularly in remote sections, 
appears to me too much like a wild and imprac- 
ticable theory.. I doubt not that the school has 
done good and will continue todo good, but it 


For the Monthly Educator. 
“[nion,” again---A Ilan proposed. 


Mr. Epiror: I observed in your last num- 
ber, an article on the subject of “ uvion among 
teachers.” The ideas presented in that article, 
are important, and the evils lamented are such 
as require the speedy adoption of some remedy 
for their cure. It is by no means a new idea, 
that the*community are suffering irreparable loss 
at the present time, in consequence of a want of 
unanimity among teachers,” but it is one which 
has not been made sufficiently prominent. It is 
time that something were done to remove the 
causes that go to prevent union or harmony of 
views among teachers, and thus to determine the 
loss which the community are suffering. I have 
one or two thoughts which I wish to throw out, 
relating to this subject. 

In the first place, the community are them- 
selves to blame, in part, for the evils that exist. 
_ [refer now particularly to the system of public 
schools. If, instead of having a new teacher for 
every term of school, they would first: select a 
good and well-qualified instructor, and then con- 
tinue to employ him for several successive terms, 
the longer the better,they would be great gainers 
in more ways than one. It would prevent the 
“new arrangements,” different classification, and 
the introduction of new text-books, so properly 
deplored,and secure uniformity,and all the other 
advantages which are attendant upon mutual 
acquaintance and mutual confidence of teachers 
and pupils. 

But if there must necessarily be a frequent 
change of teachers—which ought to be regarded 
as a serious evil—the people might still prevent 
a portion of the loss which they suffer, by ad- 
opting some system which shall be uniform for 
the town or county, in regard to the introduction 
of new books. This matter should not be en- 
trusted to teachers, but to trustees or superintend- 
ents, orto a committee appointed especially for 
that parpose.* In this way a responsibility which 
is often onerous, especially when harrassed by 
authors, would be taken from the teacher, the 
change in text-books would be far less frequent, 
and doubtless more judicious. 

It may be objected to this, that the teacher ) 
should have the privilege of choosing his own 





















* There is no objection that this committee be composed 
of trustees, if thought best. 
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does it at an extravagant expense to the state, 
and after all, its influence is limited. The dis- 
tant sections of the State are not benefitted. The 
system works unequally, and should therefore be 
changed. 

My proposition is this—it has already been made 
somewhat public, but will bear to be repeated.— 
Let the Normal School at Albany be continued, 


but let its object be to prepare a higher class of 
teachers, less in number than at present, but 
more thoroughly; and let branch Normal schools } 


be established in every section—in every county, 
if you please—and let these teachers prepared at 


buildings or the purchase of apparatus, let these 
branclses be connected with the different Acade- 


mies pow under the control of the Regents of the | 


University. Inthis way I think we can secure 
harmony of views and harmony of action in the 
business of popular education. Thus, too, our 
academies and common schools may be made, 
as they ought to be, a part of one and the same 
system, and the former made accessible to all 
classes of the people. 

As I remarked before, this plan did not origi- 
nate with me, but I have reflected much upon it 


and consider it not only feasible, but justly de- 


" manded by the interestof education in our section 
of the state. I am anxious, Mr. Editor, that you 
should allow these remarks, hurried and imper- 
fect as they are, to go before your readers; and I 
hope to hear from many of your correspondents 
in relation to the subject here alluded to. B. 


Wyoming, Feb. 14, 1848. 


Notices. 


Wromrne CountyInstirute.—The fifth an- 
nual session of the Wyoming County Teachers’ 
Institute, was held at Warsaw, commencing on 
the 18¢h of Oct. last, and continuing two weeks. 
The exercises were conducted under the direc- 
tion of a Committee of Arrangements,com posed 
of Messrs. Charles J. Judd, Alanson Holly, Hi- 
ram Velzy,Leonard Hoskins and Horace Briggs. 
Lectures were delivered during the session, by 
Messrs. Richard K. Sanford, A. B., of Warsaw; 
L. M. Cutcheon, M. D., Barre, Mass.; Hon. W. 
Riley Smith, Warsaw; David-Burbaok, A. M., 
Wyoming, and Lloyd A. Hayward, Perry.— 























\ 

) The number of students which were in attend- 

ance was—gentlemen, 36; ladies, 45: total, 81. 
The following resolution, after full discussion; 

{ was adopted unanimously: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the members 
of the Institute, the great principle of reform in 
our written language,which requires words to be 
) spelled as they are pronounced, ought to be ad- 
opted by teachers, and as soon, and so far as 
practicable be carried out, till the desired reform 
be completed. 

A President, fifteen Vice-Presidents, a Secre- 
tary and ‘Treasurer were elected for the ensuing 


’ 


year. 
the Albary School,be appointed to manage these ; 


branch schools; and to prevent any additional ex- 
pense to the state or counties for the erection of ) 
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A Practica Grammar, in which Words,Phra- 
ses and Sentences are classified and arranged 
according to their Offices and their Relations to 
each other; illustrated by a complete System 
of Diagrams. By S. W. Cuark, A. M. N. 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1847. 


. Having had occasion heretofore to devote no 
inconsiderable portion of our time to the examina- 
tion of the various treatiseson English Grammar, 
we trust we are somewhat familiar with the diver- 
sities of ovinion which exist in the literary world 
on this subject. And we have found thatalthough | 
every teacher has his favorite author, no intelli- 
gent grammarian is willing to conform in every 
particular to any onesystem. Having given Prof. 
Clark’s grammar a somewhat extended examina- 
tion, we are free to say that although there are 
several particulars in which we cannot agree with 
the author; yet he has introduced so many 
decided improvemeats upon his predecessors, 
that it is entitled to a high consideration among 
the teachers and students of our schools and 
academies. One point of difference between this 
and previous works on the same subject, is a kind 
of wholesale system of parsing adopted by the 
author. ‘This consists in disposing of,whenever 
the construction will admit, the several words 
composing a phrase or sentence as a single part of 
speech. The illustrative Diagrams, which are 
somewhat copiously inserted, give this work one 
decided advantage over all others, viz: the pupil 
must understand the construction, meaning 
and entire disposition of the subject which he 
professes to explain. 

We. donbt not that this work will receive the 
the-extended circulation to which its literary mer- 
it entitles it. For sale at the book-stores. 
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{Written expressly for the Monthly Educator —Copy-right secured.] 


SCHOLARS’ MORNING SONG. 


WORDS BY ALPHA. 
? 


(1956 





Care and gloomy _ sad- - ness 





Ban- 


Now, in  joy-- ous  cho- - rus, 


4 Come, let songs of glad- - ness Greet the ope- - ning 


MUSIC BY J. C. ADAMS. 


day; 





-ish far ‘a--- - way. 


Loud the strain. prolong : 
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Till o'er 


e- - cho 


it us, 





11. : 

Pleasant, smiling faces, 
Daily, here we meet; 

Seated in our places, 


Now, in joyous chorus, cc. 





our ma---tin song. 


Il. 
Here we gather, ever 
Seeking in our youth, « 
Gems that perish never— 
Knowledge, Wisdom, Truth. é 
Now in joyous chorus, &e. 








NEW WORK. 


Chambers’ Miscellany of U Usefal and Entertaining 
Knowledge. 

EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS, AUTHOR OF “oy- 
CLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.” WITH 
ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER NO. 


Gounp, Kenpatt & Linconn are happy to 
announce thatthey have completed arrangements } 
with the Messrs. Chambers of Edinburg,for the 
republication, in semi-monthly numbers, of 
Chambers’ Miscellany. The design of this Mis- 
cellany is to supply the increasing demand for 
useful, instructive and entertaining reading, and ) 
to bring all the aid of literature to bear upon the ? 
cultivation of the feelings and understandings of 
the people—to impress correct views on impor- 


Jointly we repeat: ; ; 
5 
| 
) 
” 
? 
” 
? 





tant moral and social questions—suppress every 
species of strife and savagery—cheer the lagging 
and desponding by the relation of tales drawn 
forth from the imagination of popular writers — | 
rouse the fancy, by descriptions of interesting” 
foreign scenes—give a zest to every day occupa- 
tions, by ballad and lyrical poetry—in short, to 
furnish an unobtrusive friend and guide, a lively 
fireside companion, so far as that object can be 
obtained through the instrumentality of books. 
The universally acknowledged merits of the 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, by the same | 
author, connected with its rapid sale,and the un- 
bounded commendation bestowed by the press, 
give the publishers full confidence in the real 
value and entire success of the present work.— 
The publication has already been commenced. ‘ 


— 


~~ 


and will be continued semi-morthly. Each nui num 
ber will form a complete work, and every third 


{ number will be furnished with a title page and 


index,forming a beautifully illustrated volume of 
over 500 pages of useful and entertaing reading, 
adapted to every class of readers. The whole to 
be completed in 30 numbers, forming ten elegant 
volumes. 

{= This work can be sent by. mail to any 
part of the country. A direct remittance to us, 
of $6, will pay for the entire work. This liber- 
al discount for advance pay,will nearly cover the 
cost of postage on the work. Those wishing for 
one or more sample numbers can remit accord- 
ingly. Booksellers and agents supplied on the 
most liberal terms. Gounp, KenpatL & Lin- 
coun, Publishers, Boston. 











PHYSIOLOGICAL, 
2 ——— AL and Phrenological Books 


for the People, at Dewey’s. 

Self-Culture and Perfection of Character—50 cents.— 
Fascination, or Philosophy of Charming—40. oman, 
her Education and Influence—40, Essays on Human 
Rights, by Herbert—50. Memory and Intellectual Im- 
provement—50. Hereditary Descent—Laws and Facts 
—5). Marniage, it. History and Philosophy—38, Phi- 
losophy of Mesmerism—25. Mesmerism in India—50. 
Ehysincey for Familics—25. _Phrénology approved and 
applied—100. The Practice of the Water-C ure—25. Ed- 
ucation, by Spurzheim—75. Phrenology and Physiology 
—75. Six Lectures on the Lungs, by Fitch—50. Phys- 
iology, Animal and Mental—59. Rose on Consumption 

—25. The Teeth, their Diseases, Siructure,&c. 121-2. 
The Eve, its Anatomy, etc. with Plates—25, Water- 
Cure Manual—50. Dr. Rogers on Children [every tam- 
ie should have og cheat for the Chess-Player— 

D. M. DEWEY, Arcade News Room, 
“Rickeune January, Toes 
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For the Monthly Educator. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF DAVID P. PAGE, 


LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 








Farewell—farewell—to thy spirit, long cherished 
As noblest and best, ’mid the upright and brave; 
Farewell to the hopes that have withered ‘and 
perished, ; 
With the dust that lies low in the cold, silent 
grave. 


Oh, bright as the radiant ‘ son of the morning,” 
Thy star mounted up from the horizon’s gloom; 
But,while with its sp'endor the zenith adorning, 
Its light hath gone out in the night of the 
tomb: 


That light, Which had shone, with brightness 
increasing, 
A guide tothe devious ways of our youth— 
A day-star,whose lustre and brilliance unceasing, 
Ilumined the pathway of honor and truth. 


Yet like to that star, thy spirit shall never 
Be paled by earth’s vapors, though hid from 
us here; 
{n splendor unveiled, it will shine on forever, - 
With glory eterne, in a happier sphere. 


Farewell—farewell—be it ours to cherish 
Thy spotless example,aslife’spathway we tread; 
To think on thy spirit immortal, though perish 
Thy mouldering dust in the home of the dead: 


To reflect that it dweileth in mansions eternal 
Undim’'d by the gathering shades of the tomb; 
Where joys are unending, and flowers bright and 
vernal, 


By the river of Life, in Paradise bloom. 
8. M. D. 








Advertisements. 


TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Subscriber manufactures and keeps 
constantly on hand, a superior quality of Blue and 
Black Writine Inx prepared expieiat? for Schools. For 
sale by the gallon, bottle, or other quantity, at No. 5, Cur- 
is’ Block, second floor. G. D. VAN ZANDT. 
Rochester, November, 1847. 6m 


ISTRICT SCHOOL SPEAKER, A Collec- 
tion of Pieces for Public Declamation in Prose, Poe- 
try and Dialngoe, by Parsons £. Day. The second edi- 


tion published and for sale b 
FISHER & CO., 6 Exchange St. 
Rochester, January, 1848, 








JOB AND BOOK PRINTING. 
5 ie SUBSCRIBER having replenished his 


ce with a most efficient assortment of new Type 
and Materials, is fully prepared to execute all kinds of 


Printing, such as 
Books, Hand-Bills, Cards, 
Circulars, Blanks, Placards, &c. 
in the neatest and most appropriate style, promptly, and 
at invariable prices as low as any that can be found. 
W. HEUGHES, 
Globe Building, Main-street, Rochester. 





WORK ON TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 

now in press, and will be soon p piighe d paasioing 
an account of their origin, progress, and proceedi y 
one of the authors, 8. R. Sweer. Price— 25 conta. Bold 
by E. Darrow, and Wm. Barnes, Rochester; Bemis & 
Shepard, Canandaigua; M. Messer, Penn Yan; and W. 
H. Smith, Geneva. 

Saratoga, December 25, 1847. 








_—. SCHOOL GRAMMAR.—The 
E} tary Principles of English Grammar, accom- 
panied by Appropriate F:xercisesin Parsing, with an Ap- 
endix, by Parsons E. Day. The Seventh Edition of this 
opular work, just published and for sale by 
E. DARROW, 





Corner of Main and St. Paul Streets. 
Rochester, January, 1848. 
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THE MONTHLY EDUCATOR. 


SECOND VOLUME. 


Tue Monraty Epvucaror will be published on the first 
of each month, at the office of W. Heughes, corner of 
Main and Water Sireets, Rochester, N. Y- 

This Mazazine is especially designed for Families and 
Schools, and will be devoted to Education, the Arts a 
Sciences, American Biography, Anecdotes, History, In- 
teresting Narratives, Poetry, Reviews, and General Lit- 
erature. 

The Educator will be printed on good paper and clear 
type, each number containing sixteen large octavo pages, 
making at the close of the year, an aggregate of 192 
pages of choice educational matter. 

TERMS: ” 
A Single Copy, per annum, in advance. . . . . 50 
Ten Copies . do. ...- do ..-+.. 4,00 

Any person obtaining four subscribers and forwarding 
two doltars for the same, shall be entitled to one copy for 
his services. 

No subsertption received for less than one volume (six 
months.) All subscriptions must commence either in 
July or January. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Advertisements will be conspicuously inserted in The 

Monthly Educator at the following rates; 
Ten lines or under, one month wae ke GT 00 
”  gubsequentinsertions, under 12 . each 075 
. ”  twelvesuccessivemonths ... . . . 5 
A proportionate reduction will be made for advertise- 
ments of a greater length. re 

All communications should be addressed, post paid, to 

PARSONS E._ DAY, Rocnester,'N. Y 














W. HEUGHES, BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 
Corner of Main & Water Streets, (Second Story) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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